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QNCE again the thanks of the Bureau are due to all those many 

growers who co-operated in the laying out and harvesting of the 
season’s series of soil fertility trials. Trials were set down on a large 
number of farms and it is very pleasing to record that more than 
eighty were successfully completed. 


A brief summary of the year’s results indicates not only the value 
of fertilizer application, but the necessity for using the correct type of 
fertilizer. In assessing the results, emphasis has been placed on the 
amount of sugar recovered per acre rather than the increase in tons of 
cane grown. Sugar is the criterion by which profit and loss is judged. 
An incorrectly balanced mixture can quite easily cause an appreciable 
iMcrease in cane tonnage without the necessary increased production of 
sugar. 

It is also interesting to note the number of areas which are now 
responding to an application of lime. Although in only a few eases 
have the increases to date offset the cost of the application, it cannot be 
over-emphasised that the beneficial effect of lime must be reckoned over 
anumber of years and not judged on the results of one or two crops. 


FERTILIZER TRIALS. 


Mr. M. Lauridsen’s Farm, Gordonvale. 


This trial was designed to test the value of the application of lime 
and fertilizer on acid alluvial soils. The yield figures for first, second 
and third ratoon crops are now available and the effect of the lime dress- 
ing (which was applied to the first ratoons) may be studied in detail. 
A dressing of mixed fertilizer was given annually, except to those plots 
receiving no fertilizer. The lime and fertilizer applications were as 
fcllows :— 


Treatment No. 1—2 tons agricultural lime per acre. 
B 
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Treatment No. 2—2 tons agricultural lime per acre plus 4 ewt. 
of superphosphate and potash with a top dressing of 2 ewt. 
per acre of Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Treatment No. 3—Fertilizer as above but no lime. 


Treatment No. 4—No lime and no fertilizer. 


As in the case of the two previous crops (See Quarterly Bulletin, 
April, 1948) both lime and fertilizer caused an increase in the number 
of tons of cane harvested per acre. However, sugar per acre is the 
important factor and therefore the amount of sugar recovered per acre 
for the variously treated plots is quoted below :— 


YIELD IN TONS OF SUGAR PER ACRE, 


Teas ‘ First Second Third 
Treatment. Ratoon. Ratoon. Ratoon. 


No fertilizer and no lime 
No fertilizer plus lime 
Fertilizer but no lime 
Fertilizer and lime 


The value of fertilizer and lime is clearly seen. The figures indi- 
cate that the single dressing of lime plus the annual fertilizer dressing 


resulted in a total increase of practically 5 tons of sugar per acre over 
the three ratoon crops. This is undoubtedly a profitable return for the 
purchase of 18 ewt. of fertilizers and 2 tons of agricultural lime. 


One aspect brought out by the experiment is that lime by itself is 
not as effective as fertilizer. This is a well known fact, but it is not 
always appreciated. The yield figures for the first two treatments in 
the foregoing table show that the total increase due to lime is a little 
over one ton of sugar (5.95 less 4.85). The greater increase immediately 
fertilizer was brought into the combination is clearly shown by the 
fact that the total rises to well over 9 tons of sugar per acre. However, 


a return of 1 ton of sugar for 2 tons of agricultural lime is well worth 
while. 


Messrs. M. and N. Ridolfi’s Farm, Meringa. 


The results of the plant crop harvest of this trial again illustrates 
the superphosphate requirement of the red brown schist soils. The 
increases in yield due to the application of phosphate were quite definite, 
although they were not particularly large. They were as follows:— 


Amount of ress ie 
Superphosphate, | field of Cane. 
Lb. per Acre. 5 | / : 


Nil 28-90 
200 30-71 
400 31-70 
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Prior to planting a green manure crop was ploughed in. The 
benefit from this was particularly noticeable in that no further nitrogen 
was required to grow the plant crop, this is indicated by the fact that 
no response was obtained from the application of either 200 lb. or 400 Ib. 
of sulphate of ammonia applied as top dressing. 


The application of potash did not increase yields, and this is very 
often the case with plant cane on schist soils. However, the use of 
a mixture containing small amounts of potash is advisable in order to 
offset the amount taken out of the soil by the crop. 


Mr. W. F. Frisby’s Farm, Maidavale, Ayr. 


The Burdekin district has always been an area in which the soils 
are well supplied with phosphoric acid and potash. Readily available 
nitrogen, however, is usually low and good responses are generally 
obtained to top dressing with sulphate of ammonia. In the past a large 
number of fertilizer trials have been set out in this district and ample 
evidence was obtained to indicate that nitrogen was the main require- 
ment. Many growers adopted the wise practice of using small amounts 
of mixtures containing phosphate and potash in order to ensure that 
continuous cultivation to cane would not deplete the soil of its originally 
satisfactory reserves. However, with the lapse of time and particularly 
because of the unavailability of sufficient quantities of fertilizers dur- 
ing recent years, it was thought possible that these soils may now be 
showing signs of phosphate and potash deficiency. Therefore a fertility 
trial was set out in the district, the plant crop of which was harvested 
during the past season. 

The crop grew well and averaged nearly 50 tons per acre. Unfor- 


tunately, the yield results were somewhat erratic and no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn at this stage. 


The figures rather indicated that. phosphate and potash were 
unnecessary, and that a top dressing of 400 lb. per acre of sulphate of 
ammonia was better than 200 lb. <A dressing of 600 lb. of sulphate of 
ammonia showed no increase over 400 lb. 


However, as past experience has often shown, it is advisable to 
withhold final judgment until the ratoon crops have been completed. 


Mr. L. Galea’s Farm, Alexandra, Mackay. 


The second ratoon crop of this trial (P.O.J. 2878) was harvested. 
The results were similar to those of the plant and first ratoons in that 
the most effective fertilizer was sulphate of ammonia. 


That this alluvial loam is naturally fairly well supplied with 
phosphate and potash is revealed by the fact there was no marked 
increase in the ratoon crops due to the application of superphosphate 
or muriate of potash. However, the use of a planting or ratooning 
mixture containing moderate amounts of phosphate and potash is 
justified since the trial indicated the tendency of these two materials 


to maintain the c.c.s. content of the vigorously growing cane of the 
high nitrogen plots, 
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The necessity for applying sufficient sulphate of ammonia as a top 
dressing is clearly shown by the following figures :— 


Crop Yields, Tons of Cane per Acre. 


Sulphate of Ammonia per Acre. 
Plant First Second 
Ratoon. Ratoon. 


Nil 
200 Ib. 
400 lb. 


From the above it is seen that an annual top dressing of 200 Ib. 
sulphate of ammonia per acre raised the total yield of the three crops 
from 42-28 tons to 57-42 tons per acre, i.e., an increase of 15-4 tons 
per acre. The heavier dressing of 400 lb. sulphate of ammonia per 
acre per annum increased the total yield to 68-56 tons of cane per 
acre, making a total increase of 26-28 tons per acre for the three crops. 


Mr. H. Hinton’s Farm, Rosella, Mackay. 


The first ratoon crop of a fertilizer trial on the above property was 
harvested in October, 1948. In this trial the responses to three different 
levels of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate and potash were investi- 
gated. The amounts used were as follows:— 


Sulphate of ammonia... Nil. 
Sulphate of ammonia .. 200 Ib. per aere. 
Sulphate of ammonia .. 400 lb. per acre. 
Superphosphate .. me * 


5) Superphosphate .. .. 200 lb. per acre. 


(5 
(6) Superphosphate .. .. 400 lb. per acre. 


(7) Muriate of potash .. ewe: 
(8) Muriate of potash .. .. 120 lb. per acre. 
(9) Muriate of potash .. .. 240 lb. per acre. 


The superphosphate and potash were applied in a furrow at 
ratooning, while the sulphate of ammonia was applied as a top dressing 
in two applications. 


As in the plant crop, the results of which were published in this 
Bulletin (April issue 1947), there was again a marked response to 
sulphate of ammonia and potash. Superphosphate had little effect, 
other than to maintain the level of phosphate in the soil. 


Response to Nitrogen and Potash. 


The yield figures given below give a striking indication of the 
value of sulphate of ammonia and potash when used on this sandy 
forest soil. 
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When no sulphate of ammonia or potash was used the poor yield 
of 12-67 tons of cane per acre was obtained. This was practically 
doubled (24-17 tons per acre) by the application of 400 lb. of sulphate 
of ammonia and 240 lb. of muriate of potash per acre, the use of which 
resulted in a further increase of 11-5 tons of cane per acre. Very good 
results were also obtained by the use of only 200 lb. of sulphate of 
ammonia and 120 lb. of muriate of potash per acre. Obviously, the 
increased yield of cane has completely justified the use of the fertilizer 
which has been a very profitable investment. 


Sulphate of Muriate of Potash. Yield of Cane. 
Ammonia. Lb. per Acre. Tons per Acre. 
Lb. per Acre. 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


200 
200 
200 


400 
400 
100 











A further lesson to be learnt from this experiment is that when 
potash is Not used, the maximum benefit is not attained from the 
applieation of sulphate of ammonia, and vice versa, the maximum 
response to sulphate of ammonia is not obtained unless sufficient potash 
is used. These facts were also shown by the results of the plant crop. 


Mr. T. Cave’s Farm, Maroochy River. 

After a lapse of some years it was once more possible to set out a 
fertilizer trial on the alluvial lands of the Maroochy River. This experi- 
ment gave interesting results and showed that the main requirement of 
this high producing soil is nitrogen. A marked increase in tons of 
cane per acre vas obtained from the application of sulphate of ammonia 
to this plant crop of Q.28. Superphosphate also increased the yield but 
there was no response to potash. 


Response to Sulphate of Ammonia and Superphosphate. 


Sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate combined very effectively 
in this trial. The greatest increase in yield being due to the application 
of 400 lb. sulphate of ammonia plus 200 lb. superphosphate which 
brought about a tonnage increase of 12 tons of cane per acre in excess 


Cc 
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of the non-fertilized plots. This amply repaid the cost of the fertilizer. 
Figures showing the effect of nitrogen and phosphate applications are 
as follows :— 


Sulphate of Superphosphate. Yield of Cane. 
Ammonia. Lb. per Acre. Tons per Acre. 
Lb. per Acre. 


Nil Nil 
Nil 200 
Nil 400 





200 Nil 
200 200 
200 400 
400 Nil 
400 200 
400 





LIME TRIALS 
The first ratoon crops of 42 lime trials which had received 2 tons 
of agricultural lime per acre prior to planting were harvested during 
the year. As in the case of the plant crop, details of which were given 
in the April Bulletin, 1947, there was again a response to the applica- 
tion of lime in the majority of cases. The effect on tonnage per acre 
as a result of the lime is given in Table I. (a), (b), (ec), (d) 


TABLE I (a). 
TRIALS SHOWING RESPONSE TO LIME IN BotH PLANT AND Frrst RATOON Crops. 





Increase due to Lime. 
Tons Cane per Acre. 
Location. 


Plant. First 
Ratoon. 


Cucania (W. Kearns) .. 

Fishery Falls (Harlow and Sons) 
Mossman (A. and C. Caltabiano) 
Mossman (Mrs. W. A. Johnston) 
Mossman (Souter Estate) e4 
Lower Tully (S. J. Dallachy) 
Silkwood (C. Sosso) ‘ - - 
Moresby (E. Zaffanato—now E. H. Fox) 
Japoon (J. Borg) j i 2 
Palmyra (W. McKay) 

Mia Mia (R. E. Kelly) 

Rosella (H. Johansen) 

Proserpine (G. Edwards) 

Oakenden (Butt Bros.) 

Walkerston (Ritchie Bros.) 
Alexandra (L. Galea) 

Palms (Somers and Sons) 

Peri (Christensen Bros.) 

Eton (Baulch Bros.) 

Prose ‘rpine (R. Staniland) ; 
Proserpine, Cannon Valley » Dray ) 
South Kalkie (S. Vece hio) 

South Kalkie (E. G. Taske) 
Bundaberg (W. C. Chard) 

South Kalkie (S. G. Tesch) 
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TABLE I (6). 


TRIALS NoT SHOWING RESPONSE TO LIME IN PLANT Crop BUT SHOWING REsPons# 
IN First Ratoon Crop. 


Increase due to Lime. 
Tons Cane per Acre. 
Location. 


Plant. First 
Ratoon. 


Mossman (H. J. Hill and Son) 
Mossman (M. Barbagello) 
Mourilyan (E. 8. Edgerton) 
Erakala (Holmes Bros.) 
Lagoons (W. Walker) ws 
Kepnock (L. Kent) .. a 
Elliott Siding (R. Gollschewsky) 
Elliott Siding (N. Patrucco) .. 


=e OO CO DOD 
CoOornorno 


TABLE I (c). 


TRIALS SHOWING RESPONSE TO LIME IN PLANT CROP BUT NOT SHOWING RESPONSE 
To Lime In First Ratoon Crop. 


Increase due to Lime. 
Tons Cane per Acre. 


Location. 
Plant. First 
Ratoon. 


Pawngilly (R. P. Matthews) ag ws és a . Nil 
Pawngilly (Knust and Knust) es es a ‘ie , Nil 
Silkwood (W. L. Poustie) .. wa es ta ‘a : Nil 
Koumala (S. Pedersen) = ay os ad a . Nil 


TABLE I (d). 
TRIALS NOT SHOWING RESPONSE IN EITHER PLANT OR First RATOON WERE 
HARVESTED ON THE FOLLOWING PROPERTIES. 


Mourilyan (C. and M. Ghietti). 
Glenella (Grant and Grant). 

Sarina (E. J. Brewer). 

South Kalkie (A. and B. Hodgkinson). 
South Kalkie (8. E. Finger). 


FILTER MUD PLUS FERTILIZER TRIALS. 


The possibility of making use of filter mud as a fertilizing material 
has always been a matter of interest to growers. Because chemical 
analysis shows that it contains a certain amount of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash it is often regarded as a cheap source of these essential 
plant nutrients. In addition, its high content of organic matter is 
considered valuable as a source of humus. Notwithstanding these 
two facts, however, many growers who have applied large quantities to 
their soils have reported indifferent results. It is evident, from past 
experience, that sometimes beneficial results are obtained, while in 
other eases, rather the reverse is true. In short, the value of this 
material to supply the nitrogen, phosphate, and potash requirement of 
many soils is somewhat doubtful and the results unreliable. 
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From the point of view of supplying useful organic matter to the 
soil, the position is even less clearly defined. Apparently the form in 
which the organic matter is present in the mud is resistant to the 
decomposing action of soil bacteria and fungi. Furthermore, the bulky 
nature of the mud makes its handling a major proposition. Transport 
and application costs are high, even though it is obtained for practically 
nothing at most mills. 


However, since rather large quantities of mud are available each 
season, and the conservation of soil humus is of great importance, 
trials were set out on Mackay and Bundaberg experiment stations. 
Although these are not yet complete it is felt that the results to date 
would be of interest. 


The trials were designed as simply as possible to give answers to 
the following questions :— 


1. Does the application of mill mud inerease the yield of cane 
and sugar per acre? 


If it does, how much is required? 


If mud is used, are better results obtained by using a certain 
amount of fertilizer also? 
4. If so, how much fertilizer is required? 


Trial on Bundaberg Experiment Station. 

On this red voleanie soil, some plots received no mud, others received 
mud at the rate of 25 tons per acre, whilst to a third series a dressing 
of 50 tons per aere was applied. The mud was applied about 4 months 
before planting and worked into the soil by discing and ploughing. 


Each mud treated area, ie., 0, 25, and 50 ton treatments, was sub- 
divided into four portions, each of which received different amounts of 
fertilizer, viz., 0. 1, 2 and 3 ewts. of Sugar Bureau Mixture No. 3. This 
mixture is the normal fertilizer for these red voleanic soils. All plots 
except those receiving no fertilizer were top dressed uniformly with 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 2 ewts. per acre. 


> 


The cane (C.P.29/116) was harvested in 18 months. An excellent 
crop was obtained averaging about 70 tons of cane and well over 8 tons 
of sugar per acre. The experiment was not irrigated, but excellent 
growing conditions were experienced throughout the season. 


The results may be summarised briefly as follows :— 


(a) The application of mud did not affect either the yield of 
cane or sugar. 


(b) The addition of fertilizer also had no effect on either the 
vield of cane or sugar. 


Plots receiving neither filter mud nor fertilizer produced 
yields equal to those to which mud and fertilizer were applied. 


The cane will now be ratooned and the results of the first and sub- 
sequent ratoon crops watched with interest. It may be pointed out 
that the lack of response to fertilizer in this plant crop was not 
unexpected. This frequently happens, on these red voleanic soils, 
particularly when preceding crops have been adequately fertilized. 
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Trial on Mackay Experiment Station. 


This objective of trial is essentially similar to that already described 
at Bundaberg. The amounts of mud used in this case were 0, 20, and 
40 tons per acre. Because of the different soil type Sugar Bureau 
Mixture No. 1 was used at the rate of 0, 14 and 3 ewts. per acre. All 
plots, except those receiving no fertilizer, were top dressed with 2 ewts. 
of sulphate of ammonia per acre. A plant crop and a first ratoon have 
now been harvested, the yields being approximated 30 tons and 20 tons 
of cane per acre respectively. The results of the various treatments are 
as follows :— 


Plant Crop.—The application of mud did not cause any increase in 
the yield of cane or sugar per acre. In fact, the heavy application (40 
t.p.a.) had a tendeney to decrease the sugar content of the cane. 


An important point that was brought out is the fact that the plots 
which received no mud responded to the application of fertilizer in 
the normal manner, i.e., a definite increase was obtained by the appli- 
cation of 14 ewts. per acre of Sugar Bureau Mixture No. 1; and further 
increase was obtained by applying 3 ewts. of the same mixture. How- 
ever, when mud was applied the plant food supply was completely 
unbalanced and any addition of fertiizer was without result. 


First Ratoon Crop—By the time the first ratoon crop was har- 
vested it was apparent that decomposition of the mud had taken place 
and its plant food content had become available for use by the growing 
cane. The addition of 20 tons of mud per acre resulted in an increase of 
1-32 tons of cane per acre, while 40 tons gave an increase of 4-5 tons. 
However, and this is most important, there was no definite indication 
that the yield of sugar per acre was also increased. Since sugar is the 
sole criterion upon which profit or loss may be judged, it is clear that the 
application of mud has not yet entirely justified itself. 


Once again the fertilizer mixture (Sugar Bureau No. 1) quite 
definitely increased both the yield of cane and sugar. However, unlike 
the results of the plant crop, apparently the mud no longer exerted a 
depressing effect on its influence of fertilizer. This is a hopeful sign 
as far as the value of mud is concerned, but whether this effect will 
persist into the second ratoon crop has yet to be seen. 


The results of the trial to date indicate that it is certainly not pos- 
sible to judge the value of filter mud by the results of one crop alone. 


NITROGEN TRIALS. 

Bureau fertilizer recommendations have always made a point of 
the fact that less nitrogen is required in the planting-mixture than 
in the one used at ratooning. This is based on experimental work and 
observations over a considerable period of years. Usually about 1.5 
per cent. of nitrogen is all that is required in the mixture which is 
applied at planting; most of the nitrogen that is required to carry the 
crop to maturity is applied as a top dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
some time after the cane has germinated. 
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However, Queensland soils have now been continuously cultivated 
to sugar cane for a large number of years. Moreover there have been 
many recent changes to more vigorously growing varieties. Therefore it 
was thought necessary to determine whether the changes wrought by the 
passage of time had increased the nitrogen requirements of the plant 
crop as far as early application was required. It was possible that a 
higher nitrogen mixture, somewhat similar to a ratooning mixture, 
could be used with greater advantage at. planting. 


Therefore a series of trials were laid down in all the main districts. 
Two treatments were used. In the one case the cane was planted on a 
normal planting mixture. Actually, Sugar Bureau Planting Mixture 
No. 2 was used. This mixture contained 1.25 per cent. nitrogen, 10.75 
per cent. phosphoric acid and 12.5 per cent. potash. For the second 
treatment a mixture containing 6 per cent. nitrogen was used, but with 
the same amounts of phosphate and potash. The results of the two 
fertilizer treatments are given in Table IT’ (a) and (b). 


TABLE II (a). 


TRIALS IN WHICH THE HIGH NITROGEN PLANTING MIXTURE GAVE BETTER RESULTS. 


Cane. 
Tons per Acre. Increase. 
Location. 


: Special Tons Cane 
8.B. No. 2. Mixture. per Acre. 





Millaquin (H. Bubb). Grey Alluvial <s 48-45 49-25 0-80 
Bundaberg (H. F. Rehbein). Red Volcanic 41-75 44-43 2-68 
Bundaberg (A. G. E. Hansen). Red Volcanic 33-18 36-00 2-82 
South Kalkie (F. Read). Red Sandy Clay .. 23-73 25°57 1-84 
Rosella (H. Ivers). Sandy Forest .. a 47-06 48-19 1-13 
Mirani (F. J. Walz). Sandy Forest Fee 32-72 33°66 0-94 
Sarina (E. J. Brewer). Sandy Forest ates 39-00 39-09 0-09 
Pleystowe (B. Graham). Sandy Alluvial .. 31-31 31-41 0-10 
Sarina Road (W. O’Grady). Loam - 29-34 34-12 4-78 
Mirani (J. and E. Doyle). Stiff Clay nr 33°84 37°31 3°47 
Alexandra (H. C. Powell). Silt Loam ea 35°81 39-19 3-38 
Pleystowe (Jarrott Bros.). Sandy Alluvial 

Loam sia os in a os 42-84 42-94 0-10 
Alexandra (J. Gavigilio). Sandy Loam .. 39-94 1-03 
Mount Christian (J. C. Rasmussen). Heavy 

Clay Loam ne ea ei a 9- 34:22 5:07 
Edge Hill (C. Collins). Red Brown Schist . 27°39 0:05 
Sawmill Pocket (G. Formalin). Schist 

Alluvial ss én bs — 9- 31-24 1-39 
Bartle Frere (W. J. Harwood). River Flat 

Alluvial + 2s aa <a : 33-09 0-94 
Double Island Road (Leonardi and Di 

Palma). Reddish-brown Schist - 55- 55- 0-27 
Fishery Falls (Todd Bros.). Clayey Gravel “55 29: 1-28 
Babinda (Richardson Bros.). Gravelly 

Granite i 


Average of 20 trials 
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TABLE II (6). 


TRIALS IN WHICH THE UsuaL Low NitrroGEN PLANTING MIXTURE GAVE EQUAL 
or BETTER RESULTS. 


Cane. 
Tons per Acre. 
Location. 


Special = 
Mixture. Increase. 








Highleigh (Johnson Bros.). Red Brown 
Schist . rT on ae rT : 34-10 
Bundaberg (R. H. Rehbein). Red Volcanic 35- 33-06 
Bundaberg (G. See). Reddish-brown Vol- 
canic wa ihe iy ae ee 38+! 33-54 
Millaquin (E. Thiele). Red Forest - 10-25 
South Kalkie (Darlington Bros.). Red 
Forest tis i ia — a 5°66 21-86 
Yandina (E. and S. Fischer!, Grey Clay Loam “f 30°25 
Yandina (Wittholz and Son). Brown 
Alluvial Loam .. oa as aa 
Bli Bli (D. and A. J. McDonald). Brown 
Alluvial Loam “a ~ «a 
Marian (I. and E. Doyle). Fine Sandy Loam 
Oakenden (Butt Bros.). Sandy Forest 
Erakala (Holmes Bros.). Sandy Forest .. 
Homebush Road (H. Froyland). Sandy 
Forest ae + se we 
Alexandra (Massareno and Co.). Heavy 
Clay Loam «a ei ae 7 
Alexandra (B. Cole). Black Sandy Alluvial 


e ©eor 
uo So-10 +1 
o So  =1 C1 


bo 
or 
~ 


Loam ms xis ve x 
Farleigh (R. Trevaskis). Sandy Forest 
Pleystowe (J. Roger). Sandy Forest 
Mossman (C. Buchanan). Sandy Forest 

Loam ai “i ie “a te 
Fishery Falls (C. Cavallaro). Clayey Gravel 
Mirriwinni (J. Neven). Granite Gravel 


WO 
oO 


bo bo be 
ao 


= 


| 
@ 
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Average of 19 trials 


Table II. shows that out of the total of 39 trials twenty showed 
a slight beneficial effect due to the special mixture. Of the remainder, 
18 gave results in favour of the usual planting mixture, whilst in one 
trial the yields were exactly equal. The average yield increase due to 
the special mixture was 1-95 tons of cane per acre in 20 trials while 
the average yield increase due to the usual fertilizer was 2.35 tons of cane 
per acre in 19 trials. Clearly therefore no advantage was reaped from 
the use of the mixture containing the higher nitrogen at planting. It 
may be assumed that the reasons which prompted the use f approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. nitrogen in the Sugar Bureau Planting * -ixtures are 
still valid. 
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Varietal Trials. 


By Norman J. Kine. 


the previous issue of this Bulletin (January, 1949) the results of 

certain varietal trials harvested during the 1948 season were 
reported. The majority of the trials were, however, harvested late in 
the season and results were received too late for the January number. 
These are set out below. In general the Queensland sugar districts 
experienced a bounteous season in 1948, and, in consequence the trials 
gave higher average tonnages per acre than in most years. The results 
can therefore be accepted as indicating the potentialities of the varieties 
under good conditions although, when setting out farm varietal trials. 
no effort is made to select the most favourable locations. 


DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON FARMS OF FIXTER BROS., 
HESP BROS., JOHNSON BROS., AND VESSEY AND SON, 
MULGRAVE. 


Fixter Bros., Aloomba. 


Soil Type.—Old alluvial. Nature of Crop.—First Ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—12 months. Harvested.—September, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Variety. Cane per 


Total Sugar 
Acre. Total Crop. 


per Acre. 


Tons. Per cent. Tons. Per cent. Tons. Tons. 
Trojan “* 19:5 16-25 40-86 17°32 60:36 10-25 
Cato ‘ 14-4 16°15 36°54 16-72 50°94 8-44 
B.212 7 18-0 16°59 29-68 17.33 47-68 813 
Q.53 “a 13-3 15-60 25°18 16°51 38:48 6:23 
B.338 ‘a 19-3 15°65 28°50 16-99 47-80 7-86 


Hesp Bros., Aloomba. 


Soil Type.—Red brown schist. Nature of Crop.—First Ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—9 months. Harvested.—July, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Variety. 


Cane per C.C.8. in Cane per C.C.S. in Total Crop. Total Sugar 


Acre. Cane. Acre. Cane. per Acre. 


Per cent. Tons. Per cent. 
Trojan os . 16°60 32-20 14-19 60.50 
Cato 6s 3° 16-38 25-70 14-49 49-10 
B.212 oa 16°27 23-84 17-44 50-14 
Q.53 a6 16°65 23-82 15-65 47-82 
B.338 “ 17-14 21:36 15-23 44-66 
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Johnson Bros., Gordonvale. 


Soil Type.—Schist. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—10 months. Harvested.—August, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 
Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per Cane per Total Sugar 
Acre. Acre. Total Crop. | ‘per Acre. 


Per cent. Per cent. Tons. 
Trojan es . 15-38 17-61 . 10°55 
Cato aa 17°35 15-21 9-83 
B.212 as ‘ 17-27 17-56 8-87 
Q.53 ea 17°17 . 16-98 9-32 
B.338 ai 18:18 17-29 8-98 


Vessey and Sons, Edge Hill. 


Soil Type.—Schist. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—10 months. Harvested.—July, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 
Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per Cane per Total Sugar 
Acre. Acre. Total Crop. | “per Acre, 


Per cent. Per cent. Tons. 
Trojan en . 14-44 ° 16-22 8-75 
Cato ae 16-87 16-17 7:68 
B.212 wa 16°85 17-88 7-70 
Q.53 ee : 17-52 17-14 5-97 
B.338 ea 18-30 15°32 5-70 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON FOUR FARMS. 
Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. 


o— per — per oo per  ~ per Total Cane Total fo 
cre cre cre cre per Acre 
(average). (average). (average). (average). (average). (average). 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Trojan an 28-54 , 32:10 5-26 
Cato os 22-81 28-95 4°54 
B.212 mi 24-62 23-74 4°16 
Q.53 nn 21-98 21-83 3°60 
B.338 am 22-76 21-22 3-48 


DISCUSSION. 
All sections of this dispersed trial ratooned well although it was obvious 


that Trojan and Cato were the strongest ratooners. B.212 and B.338 were 
inclined to be slower than the others and the young ratoon stands were 


D 
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patchy. Q.53 was never impressive until late in the crop and then it exhibi- 
ted a better cover than the other varieties. In the ratoon crop Trojan and 
Cato were significantly better than the other canes, but there was nothing to 
choose between the remainder. The aggregate of the two crops (averaged 
over the four farms) resulted in Trojan and Cato outyielding B.212, Q.53 and 


»> 99 


3.338 in both cane and sugar per acre. The four trials on both old alluvial 
and schist soils indicate that under these conditions Trojan and Cato are 
superior varieties. The two crops covered a year of harsh conditions and 
one of very favourable growth. 


DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON FARMS OF M. AND N. 
RIDOLFI, J. McKENZIE, L. PREGNO, M. LAURIDSEN, 
A. E. COTTRELL AND HICKEY SISTERS, MULGRAVE. 


M. and N. Ridolfi, Meringa. 


Soil Type.—Red brown schist. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—14 months. Harvested.—August, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
Trojan Jd ie ‘ee i a - ba 30-10 17:80 
Eros si a <2 es en ia vs 35-32 17-73 


D.225 an os os os oe ae os 23-46 15°86 


J. McKenzie, Banna. 


Soil Type.—Red brown schist. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—14 months. Harvested.— August, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 
Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
Trojan ia ie vn ea én es Ke a 17.20 


Cato ca a - sa és e a és 17-35 


D.225 15-29 


L. Pregno, Kamma. 


Soil Type.—Red brown schist. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—i53 months. Harvested.—October, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


ee 


Tons. Per cent. 
Trojan bis ia “ i - ee “ 39-54 18-51 
Cato es “ sg - ‘ie a ae 36°29 18-57 
D.225 ee we ee es at és a 32-60 16-36 
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M. Lauridsen, Meerawa. 


Soil Type.—Old alluvial. 
Age of Crop.—i143 months. 


Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Harvested.—September, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. 


Trojan 
Eros 


D.225 


Cane per Acre. 


Tons. 
17°35 
29-72 
19-96 


A. E. Cottrell, Aloomba. 


Soil Type.—Old alluvial. 
Age of Crop.—i144 months. 


Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Harvested.—August, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. 


Trojan 
Eros 


D.225 


Cane per Acre. 


Tons. 
31:89 
31-10 


29-71 


C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
18-04 
17-89 


15-41 


C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
17-24 
17-86 
14:74 


Hickey Sisters, Gordonvale. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial. 
Age of Crop.—12 months. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Harvested.—June, 1948. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
Trojan a ‘ " wi ‘ . 69-87 6-67 
Eros : nt 57°25 11:48 


D.225 10-99 


Tons. 


58°67 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON SIX FARMS. 


Average Cane Average Sugar 


Variety. per Acre. per Acre. 


Tons. Tons. 
Trojan a = ae oa - ; i 38:0 5°45 
Eros 35-72 5-78 


D.225 7 2 Eo Je ‘ af 32°55 461 


DISCUSSION. 
Germination favoured D.225 and in final counts Trojan was the poorest. 


Despite this bad start, however, Trojan finally gave a higher yield than the 
Other two canes in three of the six trials. In the other three Eros yielded 
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best in two while in the other Trojan and Eros were equal. Owing to the 
variation in performance in the six sections of the trial no significance could be 
attached to the average results although there was a suggestion that Trojan 
exceeded D.225. In sugar per acre Eros was the best performer, with Trojan 
second. Three sections of this trial were on red schist soil, two on old 
alluvial soil and one on good alluvial. There is a suggestion that Troian 
favoured the schist soils and Eros the old alluvials. 


Sugar Experiment Station, Meringa. 


Soil Type.—Grey clay loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—14 months. Harvested.—October, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. | Sugar per Acre. 


Per cent. 
Trojan - ‘ bs ‘ 18-58 
E.275 7" ne - ; 16°32 
.269 ‘a as im 17-40 
E.230 oe in as J 17-20 
E.247 - ae ee “ 15-64 
E.209 on ee is a 18-01 


DISCUSSION. 

The original planting of this trial contained E.239, but owing to its ger- 
mination failure where all others struck well, the plots containing this 
variety were replanted with E.275. Growing conditions in the early stages were 
good and as Trojan made good progress its early sugar was more favourable 
than usual. All varieties stood up well except E.247 which lodged badly. The 
variety E.269 was attractive with its erect stool and thick, medium length 
stalks. Trojan significantly exceeded E.230, E.247 and E.209, while E.275 
was significantly superior to E.209 in cane per acre, while Trojan was sig- 
nificantly better than all others in sugar per acre. 


Sugar Experiment Station, Meringa. 


Soil Type.—Grey clay loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—12 months. Harvested.—September, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 
Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Cane per Cane per Total Sugar 
Acre. Acre. Total Crop. per Acre. 


Tons. Per cent. Tons. Per cent. Tons. 
Trojan an 30-8 17-17 38-21 18-01 12-17 
D.216 bs 29-2 16°78 38-04 17-10 11-40 
D.221 os 25-6 16°87 36-23 17°83 10-78 
D.225 a 28-1 15:18 35°19 15°39 9-68 
D.233 ee 30-9 15-14 34-69 15-00 9-88 
D.271 al 30-2 16-59 34°25 17°71 11-07 
Q.44 So 28-1 13-62 30°11 15-65 8-54 
D.287 _s 26-6 15°46 25-59 15-05 7-96 
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DISCUSSION. 


After ratooning D.221, D.271, Q.44 and D.225 were the first away, the 
remainder being slow and sometimes patchy. Growing conditions were good 
in the summer months and all varieties made good growth to such an extent 
that D.233 lodged badly. At harvest Trojan and D.216 were practically equal, 
but in the aggregate of the two crops Trojan had a slight lead. 


DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON THE FARMS OF W. J. 
HENDERSON, M. DARVENIZA, BILETTA AND MACCARONE, 
AND V. SERES, INNISFAIL DISTRICT. 


W. J. Henderson, Innisfail. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—i54 months. Harvested.—-November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 
Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Total Sugar 
per Acre. 


Cane per C.C.S. in Cane per C.C.S. in 


Acre. Cane. Acre. Cane. Total Crop. 


Tons. Per cent. Tons. Per cent. Tons. Tons. 
8.J.4 ue 25-0 13-3 33-42 15-9 58-42 8-64 
Q.54 4 22:7 15-1 31-24 18-2 53-94 9-11 
sadila oe 16-1 15-4 24°78 16-0 40-88 6°44 


M. Darveniza, South Johnstone. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—iis months. Harvested.—October, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS, 
Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. 


Total Sugar 
per Acre. 


Cane per C.C.S. in Cane per C.C.S. in 


Acre. Cane. Acre. Cane. Total Crop. 


Per cent. Per cent. Tons. 
8.3.4 = 14-4 15-4 10-12 
Q.54 . "a 15°5 16-9 8-37 
Badila om 16-0 16-4 9-12 
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Biletta and Maccarone, Moresby. 


Seil Type.—Red brown schist. 


Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—12 months. 


Harvested.—November, 1948. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. 


Variety. 


Cane per 


C.C.8. in Cane per 
Acre. 


C.C.S. in 
Cane. Acre. 


Total Sugar 
Cane. 


Total Crop. | “per Acre. 


Per cent. Tons. 


15-1 28-24 
14-4 24-41 
158 20-02 


8.3.4. 
Q.54 
Badila 


Per cent. 
16°35 
18-08 


17°75 


Tons. 
57:34 
38°81 
38-22 


V. Seres, Mourilyan. 


Soil Type.—Red brown schist. 


Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—133 months. 


Harvested.—October, 1948. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. 


Summary. 
Variety. 


Cane per 


C.C.S. in 
Acre. 


Cane per 
Cane. 


Total Sugar 
Acre. Total Crop. | “per Acre. 

Tons. Per cent. 

8.3.4 - 23-0 12-7 

Q.54 ea 16-5 

Badila a 18-0 


Tons. 
26:76 
14-7 23-00 
14:8 


Per cent. 
15-74 
15°84 
16-41 


99.7" 
23°75 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON FOUR FARMS, 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. 


Summary. 
Variety. 


Cane per 
Acre. 
(average). 


Sugar per Cane per 
Acre Acre 
(average). (average). 


Sugar per 
Acre 
(average). 


Total Sugar 
per Acre 
(average). 


Total Cane 
(average). 


S.J.4 27:89 


Tons, 


30-50 


Q.54 


20-99 


Tons. 


58-39 


25°10 
24-14 


46-09 
Badila 20-15 


44-29 


DISCUSSION, 


All varieties ratooned well, but at each inspection during the crop growth 
S.J.4 was ahead, while Q.54 appeared to have the lightest stooling. At harvest 
it was apparent that S.J.4 was significantly superior to both Q.54 and Badila 
in the aggregate while Q.54 was better than Badila in two of the four locations. 
In three of the farms Q.54 gave a better sugar content that either of the other 
varieties. 


The summary cf two crops shows Q.54 as better than Badila, but 
both were exceeded by S.J.4. 
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DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON FARMS OF E. O’SULLIVAN, 
A. LIZZIO, F. J. MCNAMARA, A. THORNHILL, P. GARRONE, 


AND J. A. WINTER. 


E. O’Sullivan, South Johnstone. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. 
Age of Crop.—12 months. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. 


Tons. 
38-30 
35-00 


34-92 


Trojan 
Q.54 
Eros 


A. Lizzio, Mena Creek. 
Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. 
Age of Crop.—15 months. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS, 


Variety. Cane per Acre. 


Tons. 
47°78 
37°40 
41-40 


Trojan 
Q.54 
Eros 


F. J. McNamara, Mourilyan. 


Soil Type.—Red brown schist. 


Age of Crop.—14 months. Harvested.—September, 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. 


Tons. 
47-88 
42-86 
38-06 


Trojan 
Q.54 
Eros 


Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Harvested.—June, 1948. 


Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Harvested.—August, 1948. 


Nature of Crop.—Plant. 


C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
10°75 
12-00 


12:10 


C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
14°95 
15-60 
15-00 


C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
13-17 
13-88 
13-70 
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A. Thornhill, El Arish. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—i4 months. Harvested.—September, 1948. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. C.C.8. in Cane, 


Per cent. 
11°65 
15-44 
14°16 


Trojan 
Q.54 
Eros 


P. Garrone, Mourilyan. 


Soil Type.—Red brown schist. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—ti15 months. Harvested.—September, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
Trojan bs ia i a “s a ma 15-70 


Q.54 “ i ee on - on oa 15-02 
Eros 15°47 


J. A. Winter, Tully. 


Soil Type—Alluvial loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—144 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.8. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
Trojan es a ws oo oe oe oe 17-96 


Q.54 =“ ee ne sie - oe oe 3° 18°42 
Eros és os ee ee ee ee oe 18:47 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON SIX FARMS. 


Average Cane Average Sugar 
per Acre. per Acre. 


Tons. 
556 
512 
4°75 


DISCUSSION. 

Over the six farms covered by this trial Trojan and Q.54 gave good ger- 
minations and Eros was patchy. Growth was good in all varieties throughout 
the year although Q.54 had a poor stool and showed symptoms of top rot. 
Eros arrowed heavily and in certain locations was recumbent. In the aggre 
gate of all yields Trojan was significantly superior to Q.54 and Eros, while in 


sugar per acre there were no significant differences, although the order was 
Trojan, Q.54, Eros. 
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DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON FARMS OF F. A. JENSEN, 
H. A. SHAND, M. T. MARSHALL, AND KALAMIA ESTATE. 


F. A. Jensen, Brandon. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—164 months. Harvested.—September, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


— 


H. A. Shand, Iona. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—184 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
16:82 
16°14 
15°51 
15°58 
15°54 


Mrs. M. T. Marshall, Home Hill. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial silt loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—134 months. Harvested.—June, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


TT 


Per cent. 
13-86 
13-87 
12°35 
12°97 
13-90 
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Kalamia Estate, Ayr. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—17 months. Harvested.—September, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 
Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
77-22 16-60 
73°92 15°10 
63°88 13-60 
80-67 16-10 
70-18 15-20 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON FOUR FARMS. 


Average Average Sugar 
Cane per Acre. per acre. 


Tons. Tons. 
65-60 10-46 
64-07 9°59 
62-45 8-92 
57-14 8-72 
55°50 8-42 


DISCUSSION. 

Good germinations were obtained with all varieties and the early growth 
was satisfactory except for Eros and E.K.28 which were slow. The spreading 
habit of Eros also hindered cultivation. Later in the crop the thin canes 
Q.50 and Q.28 showed rapid development and Q.45 was impressive. At harvest 
Q.45 significantly exceeded E.K.28 in the aggregate, but owing to great growth 
variation between farms other differences were not significant. In sugar per 
acre the thin “Q” canes were superior to E.K.28 and Eros. 


DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON THE FARMS OF B. RUBIOLO, 
MILBURN BROS., W. F. KLAKA, AND G. FOWLER. 


B. Rubiolo, Home Hill. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial silt loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—14 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS, 
First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.8. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
31-94 15-72 
37:93 13-86 
27-33 12-87 
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Milburn Bros., Home Hill. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial loam. 
Age of Crop.—16 months. 


Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Harvested.—January, 1949. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. 


Trojan 
E.K.28 
N.G.15 


First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. 
57-41 
34°90 
40°14 


Per cent. 
14-4 
12°3 
13-5 


W. F. Klaka, Iona. 


Soil Type.—Sandy alluvial loam. 
Age of Crop.—113 months. 


SUMMARY 
Variety. 


Trojan 
E.K.28 
N.G.15 


Note. 
sequently 


Certain figures relating to the plant crop were 
the summary includes only first ratoon figures 


Nature of Crop. 
Harvested. 


OF CROP 


First ratoon. 
September, 1948. 
YIELDS. 


First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
16-51 
14°85 
16-94 


not available. con- 


G. Fowler, Home Hill. 


Soil Type.—Alluvial loam. 


Age of Crop.—15 months. 


SUMMARY 


Variety. 


rrojan 
E.K.28 
N.G.15 


OF CROP 


Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 


Harvested.—December, 1948. 


YIELDS. 


First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


rons. 
33:99 
33°36 


27-12 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON FOUR FARMS. 


First Ratoon Crop. 
Variety. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
Trojan Se ee = ms ae a “ 15-67 
E.K.28 ee oe mre bis se a av 13°99 
N.G.15 ee ae ne ia os a we 15°03 


DISCUSSION. 

Ratooning was fair in all sections of this trial. Trojan was not impressive 
in early growth, but, as is usual with this variety, its late growth allowed it 
to pass the other canes. There were no significant differences at harvest 
because of the large variations from farm to farm, although Trojan produced 
the largest crop with E.K.28 in second place. 


DISPERSED VARIETY TRIAL ON THE FARMS OF JOHNS AND 
THIELE, AND W. BIGGS AND SONS. 


Johns and Thiele, Proserpine. 


Soil Type.—Black clay loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—14 months. Harvested.—October, 1948.. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
Q.50 6s a =< es os 6e at P 17-30 
Q.28 o« ee os os ee ae ee 16°28 
Q.45 re os a a - ie a 16-90 
Trojan bs oe ee ee ee we oe 18:07 
Comus. . p . bi ba ae ei wa 16°84 


W. Biggs and Son, Proserpine. 


Soil Type.——Brown sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—164 months. Harvestel.— December, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
Q.50 Je av - ae “% a ws 44-74 15-30 
Q.28 ~s os én “e én oe oe 43-43 12-87 
Q.45 - a ‘a at ee oe ee 47-27 14-93 
Trojan as ae a ee a“ os _ 45-59 15°39 
Comus so ee os eo ee ee es 43°42 14-23 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON TWO FARMS. 


: Average Cane Average Sugar 
Variety. per Acre. per Acre. 


Tons. 
Q.50 os wa oe ax “a wie 4 7-30 
Q.28 ee ee ee we oe oe ee “a 5-98 
Q.45 th “ és aa wis bs és 6-44 
Trojan es “yr es ~ = ee es 6-60 
Comus és ms oe ate oe es wa 5:79 


DISCUSSION. 

In both farms rough planting conditions with good moisture was 
experienced and strikes were very good. Excellent growing conditions with 
frequent showers maintained regular growth and all varieties performed 
creditably. At harvest time the aggregate of the two farms showed a slight 
advantage in favour of the three “Q” canes, although the differences were 
not significant. 


DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON THE FARMS OF SIMPSON 
AND ROSIER, AND C. I. JOHNSON. 


Simpson and Rosier, Walkerston. 


Soil Type.—Grey sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—13 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 
First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
4.130 os a a ad PT ee ia 21-46 14°88 
A.147 at xe = - oa és “e 22-02 18-00 
Q.50 a wi ‘a gi aa ‘i a 19-68 7-73 
Q.28 a, gs re on a ve ‘a 19-12 17-29 


Trojan i ee oe oi ae ee es 14°72 17°47 


Note.—Certain figures relating to the plant crop were not available. con- 
sequently the summary includes only the first ratoon figures. 


C. I. Johnson, Homebush Road. 


Soil Type.—Grey sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—13 months. Harvested.—December, 1948. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
* 
15°24 
15°73 
14-09 
15-92 


*A.130 was full of red rot in this trial and gave an abnormally low 
C.C.S. For obvious reasons this is not included in the analysis. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON TWO FARMS. 


First Ratoon Crop. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


(average). (average). 


Tons. Per cent. 
A.130 os i ats = a ve - 20-57 os 
A.147 “* a os ee os ve os 20-06 16-62 
Q.50 ae Ss oe is ne es a 18-74 16-73 
Q.28 “~ so oe se ae ws o~ 17-95 15°69 
Trojan che ea se te al - si 13-68 16-70 


DISCUSSION. 

In ratooning ability A.130 was outstanding, followed by Q. 50 and .A.147. 
Q.28 was erratic and Trojan slow. The early growth of A.130 and Q.50 was 
particularly good; Trojan was slow and A.147 had poor cover. In December, 
when a dry spell occurred, A.130 and A.147 showed most distress. Later in the 
crop growth the same two varieties arrowed profusely. At harvest the two 
“A” canes led in cane per acre with the “Q” canes a couple of tons behind. 
A.130 was badly affected by red rot in one trial and the C.C.S. dropped to 4.75. 


DISPERSED VARIETY TRIAL ON FARMS OF J. F. WALZ, 
P. McFARLANE, H. E. AND G. A. GRANT AND 
J. TREVASKIS. 
J. F. Walz, Mirani. 


Soil Type.—Grey sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—13 months. Harvested.—September, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.8. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
Q.50 - ie oe “s as ‘e ‘sé 32-78 17-23 
Q.28 ae = “a as os Zoi T 30°34 17-04 
P.O.J.2878 i oa a ox ae pin Pe 32-22 15°10 
Trojan - - és ie a0 oe es 26-58 16°79 
M.1900 os se ea a ae we we 27-05 15-69 


Q.44 ee ee oe oe oe a oe 22-92 17-12 


P. McFarlane, Oakenden. 


Soil Type.—Grey sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—i53 months. Harvested.—October, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
Q.50 - ss - : pa =e es 26-53 16°50 
Q.28 ~ be a a es . % 20-06 15-26 
P.O.J.2878 phe T ae a as ie es 16°69 14-29 
Trojan i ar os Ss ‘Ke 34 ot 18-38 16:79 
M.1900 ‘a bs ne as aa - a 16-12 15°50 
Q.44 oe * is és oe we a 15°38 16-15 


I EF 
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Grant and Grant, Glenella. 


Soil Type.—Sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—15 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons, Per cent. 
Q.50 te a os <d we a a 35-81 16°13 
Q.28 ea a ea i - il os 27-28 16-49 
P.O.J.2878 = ae ee ee we os dca 26-62 16-95 
Trojan ja ae és a we da pe 25-88 17-16 
M.1900 26-06 16°75 


16-71 


Q.44 ee ee es oe es oe ee 24-28 


J. Trevaskis, Farleigh. 


Soil Type.—Sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—i16 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
Q.50 as a oe as a as we 36:02 16-01 
Q.28 a ia aa aa : “s eu 34-90 7-27 
P.O.J3.2878 oa as ‘“ sa ei “a és 35-08 16-50 


Trojan a ‘a és in ar ed ‘es 32-7 17:92 
M.1900 — as ‘“ ee a aa si 32-08 14-51 


Q.44 oa as ea $i i - 4 25-70 16-72 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON FOUR FARMS, 


‘ Average Cane. Average Sugar 
Variety. per Acre. per Acre. 


—_— 


Q.50 

Q.28 
P.O.3.2878 
Trojan 
M.1900 
Q.44 


DISCUSSION. 


All varieties germinated well in this trial. Early growth was good, and 
by the time the crop was half grown Q.50, Q.28 and P.O.J.2878 were most 
advanced. Q.44 showed to least advantage and there was little to choose 
between. M.1900 and Trojan. The latter cane made good late growth and did 
not arrow extensively. At harvest the order was not changed and Q.50 


exceeded all others significantly. The differences in sugar per acre were not 
significant. 
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Sugar Experiment Station, Mackay. 


Soil Type.—Grey sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—15 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. Sugar per Acre. 


Tons. Per cent. Tons. 
31-70 17:32 5:49 
28-99 16°66 4°83 
28°17 17-11 4-82 
30°12 15°63 4-70 
24°96 16°41 4-09 
4-00 


24-83 16°12 


DISCUSSION, 
Q.28 gave the best strike, but all varieties finished up with good stands of 
cane. E.129 was apparently ahead from the inception with E.119 also showing 
up well. Although not harvested until November the trial withstood the 
dry spell without distress. At harvest E.129 significantly exceeded all others 


while Q.28, E.135 and E.119 were superior to E.122 and E.124 in sugar per 
acre. 


DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON FARMS OF C. ZIELKE, 
GOLCHERT BROS., AND A. G. E. HANSEN. 


C. Zielke, Sandhills Road. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—11 months. Harvested.—September, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Cane per C.C.S. in Cane per C.C.8. in Total Sugar 
Acre. Cane. Cane. Cane. Total Crop. | “per Acre. 


Per cent. Tons. Per cent. 
C.P.29/116 .. 13-9 44:38 14°35 
Q.52 - 2 13-3 40°25 14-16 
Q.28 on 12-2 32-88 14-89 
Co.290 ee 10°8 30°38 13-90 
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Golchert Bros., Barolin Road. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. 


Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—i2 months. 


Harvested.—December, 1948. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Variety. 
Cane per 


C.C.S. in Cane per 
Acre. 


C.C.S. in 
Cane. Cane. 


Total Sugar 
Cane. 


Total Crop. per Acre. 
Tons. Per cent. 
C.P.29/116 .. 27:8 13-7 
Q.52 ee 26-2 113 
Q.28 os 21-0 12-1 
Co.290 Ba 19-4 7-9 


Tons. 
28:87 


25°92 


Per cent. 
16-70 
12-90 


16°35 


Tons. Tons. 
56°67 8-63 
52-12 6°30 
22:02 43-02 6-14 
41-20 


21-80 12-80 


A. G. E. Hansen, Burnett Heads. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. 


Nature of Crop. 
Age of Crop. 


Harvested. 
SUMMARY OF CROP 


First ratoon. 


10 months. 1948. 


August, 
YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. 


Variety. 


C.P.29/116 .. 


Q.52 
Q.28 
0.290 


C.P.29/116 .. 


Q.52 
Q.28 
Co.290 


Cane per 


Acre. 


Tons. 
445 
41-4 
37:9 
36-6 


C.C.S. in 
Cane. 


Per cent. 
14:9 .. 
14-7 
15-2 
14-2 


Cane per 


Acre. 


Tons. 
43-38 
41-62 
39-75 


38°12 


C.C.S. in 


Cane. 


Per cent. 


12:97 
13°44 
12-7 


13-11 


Total Crop. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON THREE FARMS. 


Plant Crop. 


Cane per 
Acre 
(average). 


C.C.S. in 
Cane 
(average). 


First Ratoon Crop. 


Cane per 
Acre 
(average). 


C.C.S. in 
Cane 
(average). 


Per cent. 
14-67 
13-50 
14-65 
13-27 


Total Cane 


Summary. 


Total Sugar 
per Acre. 


Tons. 
12-26 
11-68 
10-81 
10-20 


Summary. 


Total Sugar 


(average). per Acre 


Tons. 


70-87 
65-93 
57-15 


54°90 


(average). 


Tons. 
10-24 
8-78 
8-00 
6-69 


DISCUSSION. 

The ratooning of Q.52 and C.P.29/116 was more vigorous than that of 
Q.28 and Co.290 and they maintained the lead throughout the crop. No red 
rot was observable in the Q.52 on two of the farms. but on Gilchert Bros., 
74 per cent. of the Co.290 stalks and 50 per cent. of the Q.52 stalks were 
infected. At harvest C.P.29/116 exceeded Q.29 and Co. 290 significantly while 


Q.52 was superior to Co.290. In sugar per acre C.P.29/116 significantly exceeded 
all others. 
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DISPERSED VARIETAL TRIAL ON THE FARMS OF E. H. 
CHURCHWARD, Mr. M. JACOBSEN, AND PALU BROS. 


E. H. Churchward, Gooburrum. 


Soil Type.—Red sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—12 months. Harvested.—October, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Variety. 


Cane per Cane per C.C.S. in Total Sugar 
Acre. Cane. Cane. Total Crop. per Acre. 


Tons. Per cent. Tons. Per cent. Tons. Tons. 
Q.52 ie 30-43 13-75 39-92 15-80 70-35 10-49 
Q.47 = 26-20 15-60 30-60 16-94 56-80 9-27 
Q.49 oe 27-90 15°12 39°54 15-84 67-44 10-48 
P.O.J.2878 .. 21-85 15°81 (31-04) 15-95 52°89 8-40 


M. Jacobsen, South Kalkie. 


Soil Type.—Red sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—14 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Variety. 


Cane per C.C.S. in Cane per C.C.S. in 


Total Sugar 
Acre. Cane. Acre. Cane. Total Crop. 


per Acre. 


Tons. Per cent. Tons. Per cent. 
Q.52 + 43-25 14-8 
Q.47 - Harvesting figures not 45:75 16-7 
available) 
Q.49 a 34-88 15-6 
P.0.J.2878 .. 34-00 15-7 


Tons. Tons. 


Palu Bros., North Gooburrum. 


Soil Type.—Red sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—First ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—11 months. Harvested.—November, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Variety. 


C.C.S. in 


Total Sugar 
Cane. Total Crop. 


per Acre. 


Per cent. b> Per cent. 
9.65 P 14-4 
13-14 16-5 
13-20 16-0 
13-84 16-2 


Tons. Tons. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON THREE FARMS. 


Plant Crop. First Ratoon Crop. Summary. 


Variety. Cane per C.C.S. in Cane per C.C.S. in Total Crop Total Sugar 
Acre. Cane Acre Cane (average) per Acre 
(average). (average). (average). (average). : (average). 


Tons. Per cent. Tons. Per cent. Tons. 
Q.52 os 37-65 11-70 35:56 15-00 
Q.47 Pe 29-60 14°37 31°95 16-71 
Q.49 os 30°39 14-16 ° 30-60 15°81 
P.O.J.2878 .. 22-86 14-82 27-06 15°95 


Tons. 


LBISCUSSION. 

In the plant crop the yields from Jacobsen’s plot had to be discarded 
owing to weighing errors and, in consequence, the summary above includes 
the plant crop from only two of the three farms. In the ratoon crop Q.52 
and Q.47 gave fast early growth, but the former developed heavy red rot 
infection on all farms. Q.49 was well behind early in the season but made 
good late growth. In the aggregate of the ratoon crops there were no signifi- 
cant differences in cane or sugar per acre but in individual locations Q.52 
was superior to some of the other varieties. 


Gibson and Howes Ltd., Bingera. 


Soil Type.—Red sandy clay loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—i6 months. Harvested.— December, 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. Sugar per Acre. 


Tons. Per cent. 
Q.47 ei sa ee i a 64:50 16-00 
Trojan = va oi a és 54-60 17-05 
Q.49 ’ ea ue as es 52°95 15°20 
Atlas i a bis on oie 47-90 16-90 
P.O.J.2878 .. ~~ ia an e 44-40 16°25 


DISCUSSION. 

Germinations in this trial varied from 94 to 98 per cent., but early growth 
differences were soon apparent. By December Q.47 was leading, followed bv 
Q.49 and Trojan, while Atlas and P.O.J.2878 were well behind. By June, Tro- 
jau had picked up some leeway with its late growth habit, and Atlas had also 
made late development. At harvest, which was at the end of the season, Q.47 
exceeded all other varieties at the 1 per cent. level of significance, while Tro- 
jan exceeded Atlas and P.O.J.2878 at the same level. In sugar per acre Q.47 
exceeded Atlas, Q.49 and P.O.J.2878 at the 1 per cent level and Trojan at the 
5 per cent. level. This was a most interesting and valuable trial and demon- 


strates the value of Q.47 and Trojan under the irrigated conditions of this 
plantation. 
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W. Truscott’s Farm, Barolin Road, Bundaberg. 


Soil Type.—Red sandy loam. Nature of Crop.—Second ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—13 months. Harvested.—December, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


First Ratoon Second Ratoon 


Crop. Crop. Summary. 


Plant Crop. 


Total 
Sugar 
per Acre. 


Cane per | C.C.S. in | Cane per | C.C.S. in | Cane per | C.C.S. in 
Cane. 


Per cent Tons. | Percent.] 1 Per cent.]| Tons. Tons. 
Q.47 , 14-9 32-5 14-9 16-9 79°48 12-33 
Q.49 on 16.1 34.9 141 17-0 79.98 12.38 
Q.48 a 14-1 28-7 14-4 17.95 70°63 10°81 
P.O.J.2878.. 10-0 27-7 15.3 15°5 68°26 9-36 


DISCUSSION, 

In the second ratoons of this trial Q.48 was first to show up followed by 
Q.47, Q.49 and P.O.J.2878 in that order. By April, Q.47 had a slight lead over 
Q.48 but Q.49 weighed heavier than anticinated and Q.48 was relegated to 
third place in the final weight. The aggregate of the three crops shows that 
there was nothing to choose between Q.47 and Q.49 but both were superior to 
Q.48 and P.O.J.2878. This is in conformity with experience elsewhere and is 
borne out by the fact that Q.48 is being discarded by most growers. 


DISPERSED VARIETY TRIAL ON FARMS OF D. REHBEIN, 
H. KILLER, AND G. SEE. 


D. Rehbein, Duncraggan Road. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—13 months. Harvested.—October, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
C.P.29/116 a “a os os oe is sa 28-30 14-64 
A.130 os és - .* ae ‘a = 32.04 13-20 
Q.50 + - as ss er oe as at 31-42 17.51 
Q.28 és + i on as os oe as 30-28 15-22 
Co.301 - - is ae ee ee ee ee 28-66 12-51 
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H. Killer, Sandhills Road. 


Soil Type—Red volcanic loam. 


Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—t14 months. 


Harvested.—November, 1948. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


b Per cent. 
C.P.29/116 ei on aS as ae ‘a as 15°1 
A.130 - ‘ea oa aa oe we es aw 14-2 
Q.50 as ie - “ es ii vi oe 18-3 
Q.28 an $e re ws ae és - ‘ea 17-1 
Co.301 “4 “ os ns 0% ee ve 4 15-01 


G. See, Seaview Road. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. 


Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—14 months. 


Harvested.—November, 1948. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
C.P.29/116 at ss é3 a's a a eis 37°73 15-7 
A.130 ye aa ay wi ea “a PF - 46-26 15-4 
Q.50 ny 4 et ie am ze a aa 46-12 18-2 
Q.28 Pa ee ee ae oe oe oe os 44-74 17-0 
Co.301 oe e« ws ve ee ee ee 41°62 15- 


5 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON THREE FARMS, 


Average Cane Average Sugar 
per Acre. per Acre. 


Tons. 
C.P.29/116 on ee os ee da $a oe 39-55 
4.130 ae a" wk én “a ws os a 37°18 
Q.50 ass MP ve aa en ee ~s we 36-80 
Q.28 ae ‘a ea av os ae ea i 35°55 
Co.301 on ar es oe we és we ‘4 34°13 


DISCUSSION. 

Germinations were good except for Q.28 and A.130 on one farm where 
Stands of only 68 and 85 per cent. respectively were obtained. Growth con- 
ditions were favourable throughout the crop period but varietal performance 
Was so variable on the three farms that local differences were not significant in 
the aggregate. C.P.29/116 was significantly superior to all others on two of 
the farms but was the lowest yielder on the third. The performance of 
Co.301 was disappointing, being the lowest yield of both cane and sugar. 
Q.50 was first in sugar per acre, but the difference was not significant. 
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Sugar Experiment Station, Bundaberg, Block A.1. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. Nature of Crop.—Second ratoon. 
Age of Crop.—14 months. Harvested.—December, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 


Plant Crop. — — Summary. 


Variety. 


Cane per | C.C.S. in | Cane per | C.C.S. in | Cane per | C.C.S. in Total tee 
Acre. A Cane. Acre. Cane. Crop. ois Eame 


Tons. Percent] ° ‘ Per cent. Tons. Per cent. Tons. 
10-4 99 25-2 13-6 41-20 17°25 76-80 
9-6 13-4 13:8 41-1€° | 15-89 77-76 
10-1 10-9 13-7 38°36 16-88 72°36 
10°3 10-5 13-7 36°12 11-28 71°42 


95 10-8 12-9 35°71 13°59 69°71 


DISCUSSION. 

The second ratoon crop of this trial completed the rotation. All varieties 
ratooned well and Q.52 established an early lead, followed closely by Q.49. In 
the later stages of growth B.50 caught up and Q.52 slowed down somewhat. 
At harvest there were no significant differences in cane per acre but B.50, Q.49 
and Q.28 all significantly exceeded Q.52 and B.56 in tons of sugar. This 
result, combined with the downy mildew susceptibility of B.56, will cause it 
to be discarded. 


Sugar Experiment Station, Bundaberg, Block D.2. 


Soil Type.—Red volcanic loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—15 months. Harvested. December, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS, 
Cane per Acre. C.C.8. in Cane. Sugar per Acre. 


Tons. Per cent. Tons. 
D.60 eh ei ‘ve - re 37-56 16°35 6-14 
D.15 ‘a . 2 . i 33-64 15°48 5°20 
D.73 7 . : ae _~ 30°86 16°13 4-97 
Q.49 Se i > 29°25 16-93 4-96 
1).41 ‘ - e 27-71 17-45 4-34 
D.14 ws : . 28°17 16°70 4-71 
D.11 ‘ ; a 31°25 14°95 4°67 
D.65 a ‘a ; 34-64 13°16 4-62 
D.44 i 27-63 16°48 4°56 
D.62 aid 28-25 15°75 4-44 


D9 25-32 17-45 4:42 


DISCUSSION. 

The plant crop of this randomised trial got away to a good start and all 
varieties had a satisfactory stand. There were no major differences in growth 
at any stage of development and further selections will be made for con- 
firmatory trials. D.60 was significantly better than all others except D.60 


in cane per acre and was the only variety to significantly exceed the standard 
Q.49. 
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DISPERSED VARIETY TRIAL ON FARMS OF N. H. WELLARD, 
H. TREVOR, AND J. J. COLLEY. 


N. H. Wellard, Bli Bli. 


Soil Type.—Black silt loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—22 months. Harvested.—August, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS. 
Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
Vesta 1% = be ey a as ee , 50-04 13-27 
Q.49 ii i a és at ee a “7 45-00 12-82 
Q.47 aa os “ + ee as os re 45-00 12°51 
P.O.J.2878 i ji ee ee ‘ia ws me 36°18 13-51 


Akbar ae as aid bs aX ee ae + 37°31 14-21 


H. Trevor, Maroochy River. 


Soil Type.—Black clay loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—23 months. Harvested.—August, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS, 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Per cent. 
13°55 
12-50 
11-62 
13°54 
13-84 


Vesta 

Q.49 

Q.47 
P.O.J.2878 


Akbar 


J. J. Colley, Maroochy River. 


Soil Type.—Brown alluvial loam. Nature of Crop.—Plant. 
Age of Crop.—20 months. Harvested.—August, 1948. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS, 


Variety. Cane per Acre. C.C.S. in Cane. 


Tons. Per cent. 
Vesta ‘<a aa 3 ‘ ee ag a a 56.84 12-58 
Q.49 = ae ; ‘ oe ée re ‘a 49°54 13-25 
Q.47 ice a a oe we ee “a ie 49°91 13-04 
P.O.J.2878 as a os on aa x 40-08 14.45 
Akbar ae “ wi oa és a we ah 37-18 12-00 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON THREE FARMS. 


Average Cane Average Sugar 
per Acre. per Acre. 


Tons. Tons. 
56°51 7-43 
54°53 6-99 
52°56 6-48 
41-59 5°75 
40-12 5:37 


DISCUSSION, 

This standover trial gave a good germination although Vesta and 
P.O.J.2878 were slow away. Despite this, Vesta gradually caught up and 
established a lead which it maintained at harvest time. The performance of 
Q.47 and Q.49 was very creditable, both varieties being impressive. The latter 
tends to develop some red rot in its second year of growth but Q.47 is resis- 
tant. At harvest, Vesta, Q.49 and Q.47 all significantly exceeded Akbar and 
P.O.J.2878 in cane per acre, while Vesta exceeded Q.48, P.O.J.2878 and Akbar 
in sugar per acre 


The Stalk Rots of Standing Cane. 


By C. G. HuGnes and D. R. L. STEINDL. 


Introduction. 

HE stalks in a crop of cane, as in all other living things, pass through 
many stages in their life. At the beginning, they are merely knots 

of tissue in the buds on the parent stalks. Later, when these are 
planted, the young buds, at first parasitic on the cuttings, put out their 
own leaves and roots and soon become independent parts. They rapidly 
inerease in size with the young stalks supporting the aerial parts and 
acting as conductors of water, minerals and nutriment from place to 
place in the plant. After these stages of dependent infancy and 
vigorous adolescence comes the inevitable slowing down; the stalks add 
to their duties by becoming storehouses for the sugars manufactured in 
the leaves, the top becomes sparser, new leaves cease to come as 
frequently and general signs of maturation and approaching old age 
appear. This stage is very marked in Queensland. It may be due to 
seasonal effects, perhaps length of day plays its part, or to the exhaus- 
tion of the readily available minerals in the soil, or to dry weather, or 
a combination of all factors. The virtual cessation of growth and the 
increasing age of the plant give an opportunity for various rotting fungi 
and other pathogens to attack the stalk. Some or other of these are 
always present in the mature crop and with suitable conditions can 
cause very serious damage. The most important diseases caused by 
these organisms are red rot and rind disease, although on occasions 
pokkah boeng, pineapple disease, and mosaic can cause damage to 


standing cane. The different diseases of the stalk are considered in 
order below. 
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Red Rot. 


On the basis of the losses caused, red rot is at the moment the most 
serious fungal disease in Queensland. It is over 50 years since the 
disease was first recorded in this State and since then its importance 
has varied with the susceptibility of the varieties being grown. Other 
sugar producing countries, such as India and Louisiana, have also 
suffered heavy losses at various times; the disease generally affects the 
sub-tropieal areas more severely than those nearer the equator. Red 
rot has never been serious north of Mackay but in that district and 
further south there have at times been heavy losses. The latter part 
of the crushing season always sees an increase in the incidence of the 
disease and the 1948 season proved no exception, although red rot was 
not as severe early in the season as it was in the previous years of drier 
winters. It is widespread in Mackay, occurring in Co.290, Q.28, and to 
some extent Q.50; at Bundaberg, it has caused a serious reduction in 


74.—Reddened area on mid-rib of Co.290 leaf showing small black tufts of the 
red rot fungus. 


the plantings of Co.290 and has prevented the propagation of Q.52, a 
promising new seedling. At Moreton Co.290 has had to be discarded 
and the disease occurs to some extent in the newer varieties Q.49 and 
Vesta. 


The external symptoms are not obvious until the disease is well 
advanced and then may show only as a dying of the top, very much 
like that due to drought, except that usually only a portion of the stool 
is affected. Dull red blotches occur on the rind in the badly affected 
parts of the stem and minute black pustules, just visible to the naked 
eye, sometimes develop. The redding of the mid-rib about a wound 
of some kind, often with the subsequent development of small black 
bodies (Fig. 74), is usually due to red rot, although the presence of the 
disease on the mid-rib does not mean that the disease is present in the 
stem. The most characteristic feature of red rot is seen when a 
disease stalk is split lengthwise. It will be found that the reddening 
of the internal tissue is not uniform but is broken by areas lighter in 
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Fig. 75.—Stalks of Co.290 split lengthwise showing general reddening due to red 
rot and the characteristic whitish area. 
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colour with their long axes across the stem. They are shown very 
clearly in the photograph (Fig. 75). Further progress of the disease 
leads to a deepening of the red colour, the development of dark, often 
nearly black patches and a general muddy colour, and, finally, death 
and drying out of the stick. 


Even before the symptoms become obvious analysis of the juice 
of a diseased stalk shows that the growing threads of the fungus—its 
scientific name is Physdlospora tucumanensis—and cane sugar do not 
exist happily together. The ¢.c.s. figures drop with alarming rapidity 
in a diseased stick and there may be so many of these stalks in the 
field that the cane is refused by the mill. 


Poor germinations result from the use of diseased plants and if it 
is not possible to find a disease-free field as a source of plants, all setts 
showing the slightest trace of red should be discarded. Ratoons from 
diseased fields are frequently a failure and standing over crops in which 
the disease has appeared in the first season, is a gamble not worth the 
risk. 

The first line of attack against red rot lies in the use of resistant 
varieties and it is useful to know that C.P.291116 and P.O.J.2878 are 
fairly resistant. However, the crops which become affected do so late 
in the life of the plant and the farmer’s chief concern usually is to 
minimize the losses he can see coming. As mentioned above, red rot 
is usually a disease of maturity or over-maturity, and if cessation of 
growth can be delayed by such measures as watering, the progress of 
the disease may be arrested. In the majority of cases, however, the 
only thing which can be done is to harvest the cane as quickly as 


possible in order to lessen the losses through the fall in ¢.e.s. Drops of 
five units in a fortnight have been recorded in Mackay and Bundaberg 
due solely to this disease, so a leisurely harvesting might prove very 
costly. 


Rind Disease. 

The rind disease fungus (Pleocyta sacchari) occurs in all cane 
countries. It is very common on dead and dying cane in Queensland 
but it ean also attack living stalks, especially those weakened by over 
maturity, drought, frost damage, low soil fertility, attacks of insects 
or other parasitic organisms. Cane which has been cut and left lying 
in the field almost invariably becomes infected. During the past 15 
years there have been several minor outbreaks in standing P.O.J.2878 
in the Bundaberg-Isis district, and in S.J. 4 at Mossman, while during 
1948, @.49 was attacked in southern mill areas. 


Both the external and internal symptoms of rind disease vary 
with the variety involved, and the conditions under which infection 
takes place. In standing cane, the first symptoms of the disease on the 
rind usually consist of reddish blotches and/or muddy grey areas 
around the nodes in the middle portion of the stalk. Occasionally the 
blotches are light grey in colour with red or brown margins, instead 
of the more usual dull red. As the disease progresses the rind dries 
out and becomes roughened by numerous small lumps under the surface. 
These later break through to form small black sooty pustules, consisting 
of masses of spores. If conditions are moist the spores stick together 
as they are produced and form black, coiled, hairlike threads (Fig. 76), 
which when straightened out may measure up to an inch or more 
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in length. Under normal conditions in Queensland, however, the 
threads frequently do not develop, but the characteristic pustules can 
be found on dead cane in practically any field. 


The internal tissue in a newly infected stem has a watery grey 
appearance with occasional, ill-defined, irregular reddish or reddish- 
brown blotches in the internodes. The affected tissues have a very 
characteristic sour smell, which helps to distinguish this disease from 
red rot. In older infections the interior of the stalks dries out and 
large cavities develop in the internodes (in Fig. 77). This may be 
accompanied by a collapse and splitting of the rind, but more frequently 
the rind remains hard and dry. 


Fig. 76.—Stalks of P.O.J.2878 showing black spore bodies of the rind disease fungus. 


The disease frequently occurs on dying leaf sheaths in the form 
of irregular red blotches, followed later by typical pustules. The 
pustules can also be easily found on dead and decaying leaves, The 
spores formed on dead leaves are probably important sources of inocu- 
lum in the growing crop. 


The spores in the pustules or black threads are small, one-celled 
bodies which will germinate readily to form the fungal hyphae when 
moisture is present. The fungus can invade the plant only through a 
wound or a break in the surface, and even then its growth is very 
limited unless the resistance of the plant is low. Once the resistance 
is overcome the fungus spreads rapidly through the stalk producing 
the symptoms described. . 


The control of the disease is difficult once the symptoms commence 
to develop, but canes growing under good conditions are much _ less 
likely to become infected. Varieties vary in their susceptibility to 
attack and it is not wise to continue growing a variety which regularly 
suffers from the disease. Q.49 is a new variety which has shown a good 
deal of infection in South Queensland, and this cane should not be 
planted in such places as dry ridges and frosty hollows where the disease 
is most likely to oceur. The balance between resistance and drainage 
is often delicate and the more susceptible a variety is, the easier can 
the seales be tipped in favour of the parasite. 
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Fic. 77.—Cavities in stalks of Q.49 due to rind disease. 
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Owing to the fact that the fungus cannot invade healthy growing 
tissue the disease is not likely to be transmitted through the setts chosen 
for planting, or through the ratoon stubble. However, diseased setts 
should not be planted, since they will germinate very poorly. 


Ladder-like symptoms of pokkah boeng. 
[Photo. W. C. Dormer 


Miscellaneous. 


Red rot and rind disease are the most common of the stalk rots in 
cane but at times other infections do oceur. <A disease called ‘* pokkah 
boeng’’ (the Javan words for ‘‘twisted top’’) usually causes a tangling 
of the leaves about the growing spindle and later the portion of the 
stalk developed during this stage will often show an internal rotting 
characterised by small cavities arranged one on top of the other like 
the rungs of a ladder (see Fig. 78). This ladder-like symptom may also 
oceur on the rind and give rise to various malformations of the joint 
involved. The rotting does not spread and there is no extensive damage 
to the stalk. Another symptom of pokkah boeng takes the form of a 
single crosswise split in the rind (see Fig. 79) aptly described as knife- 
cut. A deep cut will often cause the snapping of the mature stick at 
that point. It used to be very common in D.1135 but is also seen on 
occasions in the newer varieties, Pokkah boeng is due to the fungus, 
Gibberella moniliforme, and is generally most serious when moist hot 
weather produces a sudden vigorous flush of growth. 


Pineapple disease, due to the fungus (Ceratostcmella paradozxa) 
is chiefly notorious as a disease of planted setts but it can also attack 
standing cane. The usual symptoms of black rotting in the centre of the 
stalk and the characteristic smell of ripe pineapples oceur, but varieties 
now grown in Queensland are generally resistant to the disease in the 
standing cane and it is rarely found there. 
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Fic. 79.—‘‘ Knife cut’’ due to pokkah boeng disease. 
[Photo. W. C. Dormer. 


Another stem rot occurs sometimes in the variety Oramboo, but 
owing to the lack of popularity of the cane, is not of much importance. 
The stalk collapses and the upper part falls over. It appears to be 
associated with mosaic disease. 


A frost, which kills the buds in the central portion of the standing 
stalk, often initiates a local rotting. The dead buds become a breeding 
ground for various fungi and bacteria, which spread into the sound 
tissue behind and the whole of the nodes becomes rotten. The rind 
disease fungus often gains entry through the frost-killed buds but 
frequently no particular organism can be blamed for the rotting. 
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Cutter Planters in the Mackay District. 
By C. G. Srory. 


HE Queensland sugar industry has always been well to the fore in 

the development of farm machinery and the mechanization of sugar 

cane agriculture. There have been two main factors contributing to 

this state of affairs; one is the inventive genius of the Australian 

farmer, and the other is the high cost of labour which has obtained in 

the industry over the past forty years, and which has stimulated the 
development of labour-saving machines. 


The operation of cane planting has naturally followed the general 
trend of mechanization, and over the years the industry has seen the 
evolution from the primitive method of ‘‘holing’’ with mattocks among 
the stumps of freshly fallen serub, to the modern rapid planting of 


Fig 80.—The Willman Patent: Planting Machine. 


large areas with tractor drawn cutter-planters. In the interim various 
methods of planting have been used. When the land was freed from 
stumps and, in some districts, rocks, furrows were opened with drill 
ploughs, and the cane was then planted by hand; sometimes whole 
sticks were laid in the furrows and then cut up before covering. This 
method is still used in certain areas. The first development of a plant- 
ing machine was a funnel attached to a drill plough, through which the 
setts were dropped by a man walking beside the machine; then followed 


the drop planter in various forms which carried both the supply of 
plants and the operator. 


Cutter-planters first became popular in the early war years when 
labour was both costly and difficult to obtain, and these machines are 
now used extensively throughout the sugar belt. Much of the early 
development work on cutter-planters was done in the Mackay district, 
and these machines have become particularly popular there. The soils 
of Mackay are generally of low productivity due to both low fertility 
and poorly distributed rainfall, and consequently larger than average 
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areas are farmed. This is illustrated by the fact that the district con- 
tains about one quarter of the State’s growers, and one third of the 
assigned area whilst cane production is about one quarter of the State’s 
total. 

It is therefore necessary for Mackay farmers to reduce cultivation 
costs as much as possible, and this is why the district as a whole is 
largely mechanized. The flat areas and shallow soils lend themselves 
to the use of modern machinery such as the ecutter-planter, although 
allowances have also been made for hillside planting with these 
machines. 


Fic. 81.—The Milne Cutter Cane Planter. 


The cutter-planter allows large areas to be planted in a short time, 
and the farmer can take full advantage of favourable planting con- 
ditions, which may not. last long. Less labour is required when using 
a cutter-planter as there is less handling of cane, and the operation of 
feeding a cutter-planter is also less strenuous than with a drop planter. 
The unit cost of planting a reasonably large area is less with a ecutter- 
planter than with other methods. 


The modern cutter-planter is a very efficient machine and can be 
accurately adjusted for varying depths of furrow, amount of cover on 
the setts, length of setts and spacing of setts in the row. Fertilizer 
drills ean be attached for correct placement of fertilizer and a com- 
paction roller may be used if conditions make it desirable. 


This machine is not of recent origin, as after World War I. a 
Mackay agricultural engineer, N. P. Willman, designed, built and 
demonstrated a ‘‘Patent Planting Machine’’ for the economical planting 
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of sugar cane. Willman was responsible for a number of farming 
implements, but he is remembered in Mackay for his excellent mould- 
board ploughs, and as patentee of the truck wagon, which still features 
largely in the harvesting operation. 


He made the following claims for his cutter-planter :— 


‘‘Patent self cutting of plants, self feeding and delivery of plants in the 
furrow and a new patent appliance for covering the plants. Estimated to plant 
5 to 6 acres per day at a cost of about seven shillings per acre. 


‘¢Ag will be seen from the illustration, the machine is provided with a drill 
plough which will open a good furrow, the full length of cane is put into the dray 
shaped body, there is a seat for the operator who places a stick of cane into the 
spout provided. The machine will feed itself, cut the plants about 11 inches long, 
and deliver one plant for every fourteen inches that the machine travels along. 
There is a frame at the back, that carries two small mouldboard shaped scrapers 
that can be regulated to place 2 to 3 inches only of soil on top of the plant, and 
a concave roller weighing about three quarters of a hundredweight which will press 
the soil firmly around the plant, leaving a firm round of surface, thus should heavy 
rains fall the water will run off the round surface and not injure the plant, and 
in dry weather this formation will have a tendency to retain moisture. The cane 
must be placed on the body with the top to the front and cut straight across. There 
are three important items to be noted about the machine. 


Fie. 82.—The Hodge Plant Cutting Cane Planter. 
[Photo. C. G. Story. 
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‘<1, The operator has time to see that the eyes of the cane are placed sideways, 
and therefore will be sideways in the furrow. 


2. Only 2 to 3 inches of soil will be placed over the plant, thus ensuring an 
early strike. 

‘¢3. The soil will be pressed firmly around the plant, thus restoring the condition 
which was obtained when the planting was done by hand. 


‘*Tt is anticipated that cane planted in this manner will be showing through 
the soil in seven to fourteen days, and all the work that is now done in ploughing 
away and chipping will be unnecessary, and thus a considerable expense will be 
saved. The cost of planting cane with this machine is estimated as follows:— 

d. 
Cost of cane to plant an acre of ground .. ns “a 0 
Cost of cutting, trashing and carting cane .. aa ae 0 
Cost of planting one acre ost i is ied wis 6 


£2 7 6 


‘*The machine can be worked by four horses travelling at about 24 miles per 
hour, or it ean be worked by a tractor travelling at the same speed. With a view 
to reducing the cost of planting sugar cane, the planting machine illustrated above 
has, after many years of study and costly experiment, been designed and built. 
Growers will realise that it costs much more to build this machine than those at 
present on the market.’’ 


Unfortunately, Willman’s machine was slightly before its time; 
pe had the right ideas and the machine, but one of the main reasons 
why it did not persist in those days was the cost, which was approxi- 
mately £42, then regarded as a high price. 


Time marches on, and old ideas are modernized or new ones evolved. 
At the present day in the Mackay area there are a number of cutter 
planters, with the Milne and the Hodge being recognized as the main 
types ; these are available as single- or double-row machines. The follow- 
ing notes have been prepared on the principal machines which operate 
in the Mackay district. 


Milne Cutter Planter. 


A. B. Milne, Mackay, claims to have manufactured the first suc- 
cessful commercial machine in 1932, and he named it ‘‘Cutter Planter’’ 
to distinguish it from the drop planters. Horses or a tractor may pro- 
vide the tractive power, and models are varied accordingly. Over a 
period of years the manufacturer has made improvements to the machine 
which is now known as the New Improved ‘‘Cutter’’ Cane Planter. It 
is available as a single- or double-row implement. The single-row 
machine will plant approximately five acres per day. By July, 1948, 
there were 680 Milne Cutter Planters in operation from Mossman to 
the Northern Rivers of New South Wales. In addition one machine was 
bought by an Indian company and another by a company in South 
Africa. 


Cane stalks are placed horizontally in the box of the planter, the 
floor and sides of which are timbered: the capacity of the machine is 
approximately half a ton, but the machine with utility sides for North 
Queensland conditions would hold double this amount of cane. The 
seat is so arranged that stalks of average length are picked up on the 


centre of balance and are easily fed down the chute to the cutting 
device. 
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The wheels of the planter drive an axle which has attached a 
patented cam. This cam, which operates the knife, is in the form of a 
‘*wavy track,’’ and it imparts a reciprocating action to an arm which is 
fulerumed at one end and has a knife on the other. The axle and the 
arm which carries the knife are the only moving parts. This knife is 
double-edged, and at each traverse across the chute it cuts a plant from 
the stalk. The cam, knife arm and associated attachments are now all 
enclosed and run in oil; the knife plate is practically self-cleaning and 
requires no attention during planting. Both wheels drive; one is rigidly 
attached to the axle, while the other wheel does its share of driving 
through a friction clutch, the latter provision allowing for turning on 
headlands. The length of the plant. is determined by an elbow in the 


Fic. 83.—The Bauple Cutter Planter. 
[Photo. C. G. Story. 


lower chute. By leaning the stalk forward the operator obtains a plant 
i4 inches in length. By holding it upright the plant cut is 11 inches 
long. Any position in between will give a plant varying in length from 
11 to 14 inches. An experienced operator may therefore obtain a pre- 
determined number of setts per stalk. 


The chute is so designed that the incoming plant forces the cut 
plant. to accelerate its speed through the chute, as it was found experi- 
mentally that the plant moved too slowly unless aided in some way. 
The machine is supplied with a furrow opener consisting of a share 
point and furrow shields, together with rakes for covering the setts. 
Mouldboards may also be attached if required; five types are available 
in various pattern and size. 


The lift for the furrow opener is operated from the planter seat 
by the person feeding the machine; there is only one lever on the 
machine which lifts the furrow opener and cover rakes, and auto- 
matically controls the flow of fertilizer from the attached distributor 
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which is of the vibrator type. A spring-loaded coupling attached to the 
depth handle allows the self-entry of the furrow opener into the ground 
at the headlands and allows the operator to concentrate on planting. The 
machine may be obtained in four models; the difference in these being 
based on the distance required betwen plants in the drill. This varia- 
tion is obtained by altering the size of the wheel and the number of 
high points on the cam. Two types of cams are combined with two 
sizes of wheel to give the following four models: 

Model 8 gives 1 inch between plants. 

Model 7 gives 34 inches between plants. 

Model 6 gives 5 inches between plants. 

Model 5 gives 64 inches between plants. 

Castings are used largely in the manufacture of this machine, steel 

being used where it is necessary to resist great stress and iron castings 
where normal stresses are experienced. 


Fie. 84.—The Harris & Coy. Cutter Planter. 


|Photo. C. G. Story. 


Hodge Plant-cutting Cane Planter. 


C. A. Hodge experimented with cutter planters for many years, 
but the design was changed considerably until 1936, when the present 
model was adopted. In 1946, the double-row planter was built to 
facilitate the planting of larger areas per day, and is suitable for large 
farms on flat country. It is claimed that the Hodge single-row planter 
will handle 5 acres in a day, and the works has an output of approxi- 
mately 300 machines per year. 


In this machine the stalks of cane are placed vertically in the box, 
and are supported by steel racks in front of the operator. The box 
is four feet by two feet for the Mackay district, but for northern con- 
ditions it is built six inches bigger all round. The capacity of the 
smaller box is sufficient cane to plant approximately 22 chains of row. 
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The cutting mechanism is driven from one wheel, the axle of which is 
coupled through crown-and-pinion gears to a vertical shaft. The knives 
ere attached to a dise fitted on top of this vertical shaft and the dise 
is constructed so that two to five knives may be attached to it according 
to the farmer’s planting requirements. If he wishes to plant heavily 
all the knives are attached, but for lighter planting rates the number 
is reduced. The vertical shaft carrying the knives revolves twice for 
each revolution of the driving wheel, so that for each blade attached 
two setts are cut every time the wheel makes a complete turn, i.e., covers 
a distance of nine feet six inches. The length of the plants is regulated 
by lifting or lowering the delivery chute. 


The driving wheel has grips, and is coupled to the axle by means 
of a ratchet. This allows free reverse movement when backing or turn- 
ing. The other wheel, which is plain, has a crank in the form of a half- 
moon quadrant, and a lever which allows it to be raised or lowered, 
thus ensuring that the machine is kept level for hillside planting con- 
ditions. 


Fig. 85.—Work of the I.H.C. single row cutter planter. Plants are in the furrow 
but not covered so as to demonstrate evenness of placement. 
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Fig. 86.—Work of Milne Cutter Planter. Same operator as for Fic. 85. 


The furrow opener consists of a drill plough, or share point and 
furrow shields to which mouldboards can also be fitted. It is raised 


or lowered through a range of one foot by means of a lever on the same 
side as the driving wheel. 


Hodge single-row cutter planters are made in two models, one for 
horses and the other for tractors, the only difference being that a wheel 
is added to the horse-drawn machine in place of the drawbar used with 
the tractor. A removable fertilizer distributor is attached to the furrow 
shields and is driven by a land wheel. 


In the case of the double-row cutter planter each wheel drives one 
set of blades. The distance betwen furrows is fixed, but machines are 
built according to the individual farmer’s specification in this respect. 

he planting box used on this machine is eight feet long. 
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Bauple Cutter Planter. 

This is a single-row planter and may be horse- or tractor-drawn 
as the machine is claimed to have a light draught. The planting box 
is six feet long by four feet wide and the stalks of cane are loaded 
horizontally. The wheels on this planter are three feet in diameter and 
the drive is transmitted by both wheels, which minimizes wheel slip 
especially on soft ground or hillsides. The cutting mechanism is 
operated by a crown wheel, which is keyed on the axle of the planter. 
This drives a bevel pinion fixed to a vertical shaft at the top of which is 
a circular plate with a pin set on the top surface one inch from the rim. 
The pin engages a slot in a pivoted arm at one end of which is fixed 
a double-edged cutting knife. This oscillates across the chute, cutting 
in both directions as the operator feeds the required length of cane into 
the chute. The furrow opener consists of a share point with furrow 
shield boards, and its level is controlled by a lever and quadrant 
accessible from the operator’s seat. 


Fic. 87.—The I.H.C. Single Row Cutter Planter. 


Harris and Company Cutter Planter. 

The mechanism of this machine is such that it enables quick and 
accurate adjustments for the length of the plant, and the spacing 
between plants. Plants may be cut from nine to 20 inches in length 
and spaced from overlapping to two feet apart. The length of the plant 
is controlled by raising or lowering an adjustable platform in the 
chute of the machine. If desired, this platform may be by-passed and 
the length of the plant controlled by the operator. 


The knife for cutting the stalk into setts has a sliding motion; 
it cuts on the forward stroke, and is returned quickly to its starting 
position by means of a spring. This quick return stroke of the knife 
leaves the chute open for feeding for the maximum possible period. 
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The number of setts cut for each revolution of the wheel is deter- 
mined by the number of knockers which are fixed on the inside of the 
rim of the left hand wheel. These knockers trip an arm on one end of 
a shaft mounted in bearings on the chassis of the machine. At the other 
end of this shaft is another arm which transmits the motion to the 
slide to which the knife is attached. As the knife completes its forward 
stroke it automatically trips a plate, which removes the plant from the 
measuring platform allowing it to drop down the chute. The remainder 
of the stick falls into position on the platform ready for the next cut. 


For Mackay conditions the ordinary furrow opener consisting of 
a share point with furrow shields is used, but if required, a full drill 
plough measuring 18 in. to the top of the boards may replace the share 
point. This drill plough may be raised eight and a half inches above 


ct i ; 


Fig. 88.—Feeding stalks into the chute of a cutter planter. 


the ground, to allow the planter to proceed over trash or other obstruc- 
tions to where the cane is being cut for plants. The planter may thus 
be loaded at the site of the plant supply, eliminating extra handling. 


The box capacity of this machine is roughly 2 tons; short cane may 
be double tierred, and for this purpose a seat on each side of the chute 
is provided. The high clearance lift, which raises the furrow opener, 
is controlled by the tractor driver, thus allowing the operator to give 


full attention to planting right to the end of the drill without stopping 
the tractor. 


The furrow opener lift linkage is such that the drill plough share 
remains at a set angle regardless of the depth of the furrow. A fer- 


tilizer distributor is also attached to this machine and is operated by a 
chain drive from the axle. ; 
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International Harvester Cane Planter. 


These machines are built in both single and double row models and 
are directly coupled to the Farmall ‘‘AV’’ and ‘‘M’’ Tractors respec- 
tively: in each case the cane cutting mechanism is power driven from 
the tractor. The two row machine has three point suspension, two 
pivots which are quickly attached to the tractor, while the third point 
is a rubber-tyred castor wheel attached at the rear centre of the machine. 
The frame is an all steel rigid construction and it is designed to carry 
25 ewt. of cane which is loaded horizontally. 


The operators have comfortable seats which are placed so that the 
cane is handled readily and easily. Each cutting mechanism consists 
of a fixed knife and a revolving planting wheel with eight compart- 
ments. The cane stalk is fed into the revolving wheel which carries it 
forward against the fixed knife where the plant is cut. After the fixed 
knife has cut the plant it is carried in its compartment until the control 
guard releases it into the control chute, which places each plant straight 
and evenly spaced in the furrow. 


The plants may be varied in length from nine to 15 inches and 
provision is made in each compartment to control the length of the 
plant. The machine is power driven, which ensures even length and 
spacing of plants as there is no possibility of wheel slip to cause irregu- 
larity in planting. There are three speeds at which the machine may be 
adjusted to drop plants, and the spacing of plants may vary from over- 
lapping to six inches apart, depending on the length of the plant and 
the speed of dropping. The cutting knife is easily adjustable and 
quickly removed from the machine for sharpening. 


The furrow openers are of the drill plough type and are made in 
two sizes; one for wide and one for narrow furrows. These have a good 
ground clearance and will easily penetrate to any depth at which it 
is desired to place the plants. Both types of furrow opener leave a 
V shaped bottom on the furrow. The plants may be left exposed, or 
covered to any reasonable depth by the adjustable covering rakes. The 
operators on the planter give their undivided attention to planting, as 
the furrow openers are raised or lowered by a hydraulic system con- 
trolled by the tractor driver. ; , ; 


The rows may be spaced from four feet to five feet apart, and 
the direct attachment of the planter to the tractor allows shorter turn- 
ing on headlands, which is a feature of directly attached I.H.C. eulti- 
vating machinery. The fertilizer boxes are attached to the rear of the 
planter frame and the capacity of each is one bag of fertilizer, which 
may be distributed to any desired position in the furrow. 


The one row planter is similar to the two row machine but it is 
designed for use with the ‘‘AV’’ Tractor only. The frame is constructed 
of steel and is connected to the tractor by two quickly attached pivots, 
while there are two rubber tyred castor wheels at the rear of the frame. 
It has a capacity of 15 ewt. of cane and all features of the two row 
machine are incorporated in the single row type. 
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Q.28 Disease. 


By D. R. L. STemp.. 


THE poor crops of Q.28 which have been occurring in the Mackay 
district over the past six years, and which have been attributed 
to sources of poor planting material, have been found to be due to a 
transmissible disease. Setts of healthy Q.28 inoculated with juice from 
poor Q.28 in 1947 have now produced poor ratoons while the ratoons 
from non-inoculated setts have remained healthy. Similarly, in several 
trials planted in 1947, using good and poor Q.28, the disease has been 
transmitted by the knives of the cutter planter from the diseased into 
the healthy plots. There are also indications that the disease has been 


transmitted to'Q.50. What effect it will have on this variety is not yet 
known. 


Fig. 89.—Showing poor Q.28 on left and good Q.2 on right. All cane is 
first ratoons and was planted and harvested at the same time. 


Farmers are therefore warned of the danger of this disease and 
are advised to take all precautions possible to prevent it spreading. 
These should include :— 


(1) The selection of planting material from healthy, well grown, 
even crops which have a satisfactory history. Plants from well grown 
ratoon cane have been found to give yields equal to those from plant 
cane, and are safer from the disease point of view. 


(2) Irrigation tends to mask the symptoms of this disease, therefore 
irrigated cane should not be used for planting material unless such cane 
has a reputation for giving good results on dry farms. 


(3) Care should be taken not to spread the disease from diseased 
to healthy cane by means of knives or cultivating implements. After 
eutting a suspect block knives should be thoroughly sterilized with 
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boiling water or a disinfectant such as phenyle. Similarly scarifiers 
and grubbers should be washed down with a sterilizing agent after use 
in doubtful cane. 


(4) The cutter planter spreads the disease very rapidly, and the 
cutting of one diseased stick may be sufficient to infect many plants cut 
subsequently. It is probable that a few diseased plants in a crop would 
lead to 100 per cent. infection in two or three years by this method 
of spread. It is also possible that some of the older varieties may 
carry the disease, and if these were planted immediately before Q.28 


Fie. 90.—First ratoon Q.28 about nine months old, showing good cane on 
left and poor,cane on right with one good stool near headland. 


the disease could be spread to this variety. This may have been what 
actually happened in the early propagation of Q.28 on the farms which 
subsequently developed the disease. It is therefore essential to disinfect 
the knives and chute of the cutter planter if there is any possibility 
that diseased material has been through it. 


To date there is no evidence of the disease spreading from plant to 
plant growing in the field, nor is there any positive evidence of the 
disease being transmitted from the soil to the plant; several farmers 
who had the disease eliminated all Q.28 from their farms, then intro- 
duced healthy Q.28 and have not had any further occurrence of the 
disease. Nevertheless it is possible that under certain conditions the 
disease may be picked up from the soil. 


Hot water treatment of diseased setts has been carried out with 
the result that in the subsequent ratoon crops some of the stools appear 
to have been cured, while others have remained diseased. However, 
further work will have to be done to determine whether all treated setts 


ean be cured without killing the plants, and if the curative effect is 
permanent. 
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Several yield trials which were planted in 1947 using poor Q.28 
and good Q.28 from various sources were harvested last year and the 
results confirmed the belief that plant crops from diseased material 
produce a lighter crop than those from healthy material, although the 
difference is not nearly so pronounced as in the ratoon crops. The 
average difference in yields from the plant crops of diseased and healthy 
cane varied from six to ten tons per acre. In actual tonnages the 
diseased cane yielded from 18 to 34 tons per acre, while the healthy 
cane yielded from 28 to 40 tons per acre. There were no significant 
differences in the C.C.S. of diseased and healthy cane. It is quite 
understandable that a grower would not suspect that anything was 
wrong with a plant crop of diseased Q.28 unless it was growing beside 
good cane, and even then it would probably go unnoticed unless careful 
observations were made. 


So far the casual organism of the disease has not been isolated, nor 
has it been seen in microscopic examinations of diseased plants. 


Further work on this disease is in progress, and it is hoped that 
more information will be available next year. In the meantime farmers 
are advised to take all precautions possible to prevent the dissemination 
of the disease during the coming planting season. 


Errata. 


In Mr. N. McD. Smith’s article on Land Drainage in the Moreton 
Area in the January, 1949, issue of the Quarterly Bulletin the following 
corrections should be made: 


(1) Page 108, 2nd paragraph, line 3 should read ‘‘5s per chain’’ 
and not ‘‘per foot.’’ 


(2) Page 108, 2nd paragraph, last sentence should read, ‘‘It 


can be appreciated that the cost of the subsurface part of 
this system embracing tiles would be worth about £300.’’ 
(3) Page 113, ‘‘Log Drains.’’ The second sentence should read, 
‘The trunks have the bark intact, and two are laid slightly apart,’’ ete. 


A. H. Tucker, Government Printer, Brisbane. 





